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My experience has been that typhoid patients who have no nourish- 
ment during their high fever are, as a rule, the ones who have the shortest 
run of fever and also the shortest convalescence. 

I know a physician who has had a wide experience of many years with 
typhoid fever cases in the Mississippi Valley, who says that during the past 
five years he has made a practice of depriving his patients of nourishment 
for a period of one to two weeks, and that he has not lost a case in that 
time. His patients are seldom ill more than three weeks, and have a rapid 
convalescence with less hunger than when he had made a practice of frequent 
feedings. 

Washington. U. T. 

PROBLEMS THAT CONFRONT US 
I. 
Deae Editoe: It is a fact to be deplored that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company should employ attendants instead of nurses graduated 
from incorporated hospitals. The writer has had large experience in a number 
of cities, in district and hospital and social work. While working for the 
above-said Company I have been present when life was in imminent danger, 
when mothers and children would have died had not some one been present 
who understood the intricacies of disease, when to call a physician, etc. For 
a maternity case to which 1 was called before 7 a.m., I had to call the physician 
three times during the day. The last time he went away when the patient 
was apparently all right, but after bathing the baby and attending to the 
cord, I went back to the mother, who had been attended to first, and found 
hemorrhage. I sent the husband immediately for the physician, who had to 
take five stitches in the cervix. Had I not been well trained in obstetrical 
nursing I might not have sent for him until too late, for another nurse who 
had been called in to relieve me said, "Oh that is nothing." 

New York. S. I. S. 

II. 

Dear Editor: Speaking of "problems that confront us," may I rise meekly 
to lift my voice in defense of the "women of inferior education, with a short 
term of training," who have come into the field? 

I can see how, if one has been fortunate enough to have had the strength 
to have endured the hardship of a three years training, she would naturally 
feel resentful against one, who with a shorter term would usurp her rights. 
But my question is, what are the rights of the woman who has broken down under 
the continual grind of three years and has not been able to go the full term, say 
even half, who has gone into the work for the love of it, with no "inferior 
education," applied her whole mind to it, conscientiously performing every 
duty, with no foolish romantic notion lurking in her brain, as so many 
probationers enter with. 

The picture of a young, pretty girl, in nurse's uniform, standing beside 
a sick bed with bottle in hand, is alluring to some minds, but the real story 
of long hours of arduous labor and anxious watching, with all kinds of con- 
ditions of men and women, is the real picture. 

I have in mind the case of a woman, a widow, who entered for training 
a hospital — of which it is to be lamented there are too many — where a nurse 
is used as a means of cheap service, such as the Editorial Comment in the 
January Journal refers to, and which really give very little in return; where 
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a nurse ceases to be considered a woman with heart and mind, but rather an 
automaton with tireless legs and wooden face, who rises, no matter how 
long she has been on hard duty, and stands in the presence of a dapper 
young doctor, who sits while he gives his orders in the office. Or in her 
probation days, when her cheery Good Morning is met with a cold look 
and why-do-you-speak-to-me-air, she realizes with wonder in her eyes that the 
haughty being she has addressed is a uniformed nurse, with a vastly inferior 
education and with little good breeding who will some day have "graduate 
nurse" on her card, whether the profession is proud of her or not. 

But that is another story and I must not diverge. It is only the experi- 
ence of this friend that comes to my mind. She worked through these 
days, made friends and helped the young probationers, so that the hard 
things she had learned had the sharp edges rounded a little. She did not 
get to finish on account of sickness brought on by drudgery in the hospital, 
but has since helped the doctors who know her and prefer her work over 
that of some graduate nurses. She has worked under some of the very best 
doctors and her ability has never been questioned. With only a short hospitaj 
training she has had three years of practical work. She does not pretend 
or want to usurp the graduate nurse, but does want to enter for examinations 
and register. 

In the field of men, work seems to be on a much broader plan. If some 
are stronger or better equipped than others, or have a diploma from a higher 
college, they do not flaunt it in the faces of those less fortunate, but give 
them their chance. It is an acknowledged fight for the survival of the fittest; 
but women, ever ready to criticise and disparage one another in so many 
things, even in this profession, where tenderness and sympathy play such 
a vast part, stand up and wave their trained-nurse's diploma on high with 
the battle-cry that no woman, however competent, unless she has endured the 
training to the end, shall in any wise enter the field. There are striking 
exceptions: Some nurses are born, not made. That splendid woman, Miss 
Clara Barton, who has devoted the greater part of her beautiful life ministering 
to the sick, whose worth and wonderful talent has been recognized by nearly 
every nation on earth, received her training in the great world of practical 
experience. 

This may be very poorly expressed, but in reading my Jottbnal these 
thoughts were uppermost on my mind. If the nurse's slogan could be: 

"Be just, be fair, 
To every woman, everywhere." 

Then there would be no injustice, for fairness injures no one. 
Missouri. G. F. L. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 
(Extracts from letter dated December 13) 

Deae Editob: After leaving Ceylon we travelled on to Diamond Harbor, 
which is in the Hooghly River, where the passengers went ashore by means 
of tenders, taking the train for Calcutta. As this meant leaving the ship for 
too great a length of time, considering there were patients on board, I had 
the pleasure of remaining on the ship, envied by some and condoled with by 
others. It was agreeably cool after the heat of the Red Sea, and the undisturbed 



